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A STUDY OF A SUBNORMAL CHILD 



VINNIE CRANDALL HICKS 



Many teachers have had neither training nor experience in 
the recognition of subnormality among their pupils. They find a 
certain child failing to comprehend the work given to him, fail- 
ing to enter into the group life of his classmates, yet they have 
no comprehension of the special problem which such a child 
presents. In consequence of this ignorance on their part, the 
'child may be advanced from one grade to another as the years 
pass by, because his teachers are unwilling to keep him longer 
and he grows too large to remain among little children. When, 
at fifteen or sixteen, he may have reached the fifth grade, his 
instructors and even his parents begin to realize that there is 
something radically wrong. This realization years before would 
have saved much misdirected effort. 

It is with this lack among our teachers in mind that the fol- 
lowing description of a defective child has been written. The 
child chosen was not one rendered backward by any sense- 
deprivation, nor was he a case of congenital idiocy, but one 
whose outward appearance betokened little of his mental incom- 
petence ; just such a case, in fact, as might appear in the room of 
any teacher who reads this. 

R. was eleven, rather stocky, and of very low stature, an 
inheritance from his parents. His head was of decidedly brachi- 
ocephalic type, but showed no noticeable asymmetry. The only 
facial peculiarities evident to the ordinary observer were a pecul- 
iar use of the eyes and a lack of expression. Contrary to the 
rule with many of the mentally defective, his hands were small 
and very delicate in form. He had the carriage and gait of an 
old man, though not troubled by either lameness or deformity. 
He stood habitually with the right knee bent and forward. This 
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had raised the left hip higher than the right. He had a clear, 
healthy skin, good teeth, good circulation, and seemed well 
nourished. His voice was low, harsh, and guttural, and he rarely 
varied from a monotone in speaking or singing. He had a 
peculiar closed utterance between his teeth, and was inclined to 
be slovenly in his enunciation. 

When I began work with him about four months ago, he 
had no real knowledge of numbers at all. He could add like 
numbers up to fives just as he could repeat a Mother Goose 
rhyme, and he could often add 1 to a number under 10 in very 
much the same way. His writing was a rather pretty, round back- 
hand but with little sense of line or proportionate letter heights. 
Nor did he know all of his capitals. He was as good a speller 
orally as an ordinary fourth-grade child, with the possible 
exception that his experience of words was not so large. In 
reading he knew only the word wholes which had been matters 
of frequent experience with him. Other words he had to con- 
struct orally and yet had little knowledge of phonetics to help 
him. His method of getting at a strange word was something 
like this : he would spell the word aloud, cast about in his mind 
for words familiar to him which began or ended similarly, try 
these, mentally comparing their spelling with what he saw before 
him, and so with the help of the context, he often made out 
the new word. But words which it would take him ten minutes 
to figure out when he was not interested in the story, he would 
recognize at once if the story happened to suit. The same phe- 
nomenon was noticeable in his reading in general. Only a most 
interesting and simply constructed story would hold his atten- 
tion. Even with what seemed to be the best will in the world 
he wandered in his gaze, lost his place, and only with great diffi- 
culty concentrated enough to find it again. It might take him 
three-quarters of an hour to read an ordinary first-reader page, 
and his gaze would wander to all parts of the open book, or even 
of the room, a dozen times in a single paragraph. 

This gives briefly his ability as a student of books when I 
began my work with him. He had been sent to public school at 
eight, but had to be taken out because he did not respond at 
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all to the teacher's efforts and also showed a fear of the other 
boys and a great sensitiveness to their noise. This auditory 
hyperaesthesia he displayed most markedly once at the country 
club, when he was nine I believe. He was dining there with his 
parents when the band, which happened to be near him, began to 
play. The first blare sent him flying from his seat and scream- 
ing about the room. He was quieted only with much difficulty. 
The only sign of the persistence of this sensitiveness which I 
have seen has been his lack of attention to lessons if he hears 
some unusual sound, with perhaps the phlegmatic remark, "That 
is an ugly noise." After his public-school experience, he was 
tried in a private school. Again his lack of responsiveness 
marked him as different from his fellows, and he was kept 
only three days. 

To the ordinary teacher, a study of the history of this case 
would not be illuminating. He was an only child, born after eight 
years of married life. His mother too was an only child, and it is 
significant that she never played with other children or evinced 
the slightest interest in them. R. has Undoubtedly suffered from 
too much mother and grandmother since the day he was born. 
Their constant attentions have removed from his sluggish nerve 
cells the natural stimulation they needed. The women attribute 
his apathy, lack of responsiveness, and general slowness to "pure 
ugliness." Like ugliness in many a more normal child, it is 
probably due to a definite physiological cause. In his babyhood 
R. had a severe attack of diphtheria, and from that time until they 
were removed last year, suffered from adenoids. The diphthe- 
ritic poison has seemed to clog the nerve cells so that they react 
very slowly to any stimuli, and under unfavorable conditions do 
not react at all. Fear is the chief unfavorable condition. But 
this is so invariable a characteristic of defective and backward 
children that I consider it an effect rather than a cause. A 
child like this one whose muscular co-ordinations are not prop- 
erly developed and whose faculty of generalization is small, suf- 
fers constantly from being unable to cope with his environment 
physically and mentally. This demand on the nerve cells for 
work they are unfitted to do results in fear. 
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I have given R. a considerable number of the so-called psycho- 
physical tests. Some seventeen of these were my own. I gave 
him also nos. 5, 6, 11, and 13 of the Norsworthy tests; the 6th 
of de Sanctis; and several of the Binet tests from the 12th on. 

The results of these tests confirmed and amplified the more 
casual observations and gave me the following facts to work on : 
All of his senses seemed to be intact. Auditory perception 
was more acute than visual or tactual. Associations played a 
relatively small part in his memory images ; yet numbers of two 
digits he remembered best by visual form association. Voluntary 
attention was very weak. Muscular sense was normal. The 
ability to compare, to appreciate relationships, and to control asso- 
ciations seemed good, and his capacity to reason about things no 
longer present to the senses was pretty fair. Ability in abstract 
ideas as shown by mathematical concepts was poor in the ex- 
treme; as shown in a knowledge of abstract words, was below 
grade; and as shown by ideas on everyday subjects, was pretty 
good. Motor ability was extremely poor. Power of concentra- 
tion was so poor as to make one almost suspect the possible 
presence of petit mal epilepsy. 

With the above record to go on and a history of being unable 
to stay in any school where he was placed, the question was 
where to begin. His parents, and parents are often a trouble- 
some factor in these matters, wanted R. to learn the three R's 
and to do it at high speed. Yet what he needed first of all was 
training in concentration, in muscular co-ordination, and in visu- 
alizing. The lack of these caused all of his defects, or, more 
properly speaking, was the sum total of his defects. Under 
the guise of the aforesaid much desired three R's, calisthenics, 
and music, I have been striving for these qualities. I have 
engaged a competent teacher to give him calisthenics and dan- 
cing steps so that his larger arm and leg muscles might be brought 
into better co-ordination. In four months under her tutelage 
he has improved so that he is now in a dancing class which she 
carries on for normal children. And while he moves through 
the dances much like an old man in his dotage, he does his steps 
and arm motions correctly and sometimes keeps fair time to 
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the music. This same teacher has given him piano and voice 
lessons. Little progress is shown in the latter. He differentiates 
possibly two or three tones, but only when much urged thereto, 
and it takes a most lenient ear to hear them. His breathing 
exercises and study of tone placing do not seem to have had the 
beneficial influence on his general articulation that I had hoped. 
The piano work has been valuable for more than one reason. 
First, it satisfies a real love which the child has for music. 
Still better, it is a wonderful help in the training of the finer 
muscles; it increases the power of co-ordination of eye and 
hand, ear and hand, eye and ear. R. now plays simple scales 
and exercises from memory, reads a little, and plays in a very 
simple duet with his trainer. The piano work is increasing his 
motor ability and will certainly increase his powers of discrimi- 
nation and comparison. 

My own work with R. has been largely confined to reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. With a child of his tempera- 
ment, it takes a long time to win confidence, and he is inclined 
to be curious or even resentful when any innovations on the 
regular line of his work are presented. So I have done con- 
siderable humdrum work with him which does not show much 
progress. Taking up the subject of study and methods em- 
ployed separately, the easiest was: 

o) Spelling: — When I began with R. he spelled well orally 
words of first-reader difficulty. His written spelling was poor, 
even if he had studied the lesson faithfully. This was partly 
due to his slow writing. He gave so much thought to that, 
that his memory of the word became confused. Moreover, his 
memory images were almost entirely auditory and he seemed 
to distrust the whispered letters which he uttered before writing. 
We have improved this written spelling by the use of many 
methods. The first was to give him a little more free writing. 
Then, though I did not forbid him to say the letters to himself, 
I encouraged him to write down a letter just as soon as he 
whispered it, not waiting until lack of self-confidence had made 
him forget it. In addition we had exercises in word-building 
and in phonetics. To give a different aspect to this branch of 
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the work and also an added interest, we played two games. 
One was a kind of anagrams. I gave him, shuffled up, the letters 
of some word in his day's spelling-lesson which had troubled 
him, and he rearranged the word. In this he has never yet 
shown any knowledge of common suffixes or prefixes or any 
ordinary letter combinations. He can sometimes tell by inspec- 
tion an utterly impossible combination, but more often has to 
spell the letters orally before he can pass judgment; and this 
is true just the same if he has the word correctly spelled. The 
other game we have played is "hang." I mark off spaces for 
the letters of some word in his spelling-lesson. He guesses. 
For every letter which is wrong I put part of the body of a man 
on the gallows, ending with the rope around his neck. In this 
game R. finds it very hard to guess letters. He knows his 
alphabet, yet has no use of it. Almost always he will guess the 
vowels and then the consonants in order, as a very little child 
might. But the game helps to whip his nagging interest and to 
give him a little further insight into word-building. 

b) Of my work with R.'s writing I can't say much. He 
has been having the finger, arm, and hand co-ordinations with 
his other teacher, and I have preferred to give most of our 
very limited time to other things. I have succeeded, however, 
in giving him a better idea of line and of letter proportion, 
though his capitals are still very faulty. His faults are those 
of backwardness rather than any genuine defect. He needs work 
on a large board instead of my small one. His writing is at 
present all finger motion. 

c) Reading is in some ways the least encouraging of our 
work. The child knew how to read when I took him. And 
while he could read more difficult selections than the ordinary 
pupil in high first, he could not read them so rapidly. I gave 
him first the Hiawatha Primer, hoping that the Indian story 
would arouse in him the usual boyish interest. Though we read 
well over into the story, he entirely failed to exhibit this nor- 
mal interest. Yet, strangely enough, in spite of this undeveloped 
group sense, he had enough maturity of taste to criticize the fre- 
quent repetition in the story. He never learned to read the longer 
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words like Hiawatha, Nokomis, warriors, etc., with any surety. 
Any word which began with a capital might be any one of the 
proper names. But if he made a mistake in reading and I 
spelled the word for him or had him spell it orally, he gave it 
correctly at once. It is very seldom indeed that he has come 
to any word in any of our lessons that he did not recognize 
when he heard its letters. I abandoned the Hiawatha Primer 
because I saw that it was not serving the purpose for which I 
had hoped, viz., to rouse him from his apathy. And I may say 
in passing that this primer is as difficult as most second readers. 
We next tried the first reader of the Indiana Educational Series, 
and this went better so far as interest was concerned. The 
stories were more nearly on the level of R.'s intelligence. Our 
greatest difficulty in working with both of these books was lack 
of concentration. Voluntary eye fixation seemed impossible for 
him. At any slight trouble in reading a word, his gaze would 
wander over both pages of the book, and perhaps around the 
room. If I said "R., that word is not on the wall," he would 
bite his lip, turn his head in proper position for reading, and 
still look out of the corners of his eyes in any direction but that 
of the book. If I pointed with a pencil as he read or allowed 
him to point with his finger, this trouble was greatly minimized. 
And, by the way, when he points at a word, he places his finger 
over the word. It remains a mystery to me how he sees the 
word to read it. I have never told him not to point at the words 
with his finger, but have gradually got him into the habit of hold- 
ing his book alone. This takes both of his hands and eliminates 
his pointing. I myself point for him as little as I can, yet it 
is often necessary. I start him on his day's reading independ- 
ently. He may read the first paragraph without wandering, 
but probably not. Rather than have him wait indefinitely while 
finding the place, I indicate it for him. His interest must be 
maintained even at the expense of good methods; for, as his 
attention weakens, his spells of wandering increase in frequency 
and in length. His lack of concentration has been much in- 
creased since we began to read the second reader of the Indiana 
Educational Series. The first two books read were arranged 
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primer fashion, a sentence to a line. But this more advanced 
reader continues the thought from one line to the next in the 
usual way. When R. reaches the end of a line and feels that 
there is still more to follow, he is much inclined to rest by 
looking elsewhere. He has no difficulty in finding the beginning 
of the next line if his attention is in good working order. Read- 
ing a sentence or a paragraph over if he has wandered particu- 
larly in it does not help him at all. He is just as likely to show 
lack of concentration the third time as the first, in fact more so. 
The feeling that I am not satisfied with him brings that half- 
fearful state which seems to clog his nerve cells. Moreover, 
the element of fatigue enters in adversely. It would be well to 
mention here the entire lack of understanding which parents 
display toward this fatigue factor. For instance, because this 
lad is a strong, healthy child, his mother scorns the idea that his 
lessons may fatigue him. Lazy or ugly is her dictum. She 
cannot realize that the accomplishment of a seemingly very 
simple mental task may mean hard labor for him. It is true 
that he could do many things if he "paid attention," which he 
does not do now, but that very matter of attention is what lies 
beyond his control at present. And the teacher who suffers from 
some consistently inattentive pupil should study all possible 
causes of this inattention and attempt to remedy them before 
admitting that the child in question is wilfully bad. 

One method which I use to help R. concentrate is to cover 
both pages where he is reading with a blank sheet of paper, leav- 
ing a slit just large enough to show two lines. This device does 
not keep his attention from wandering, but it does help him to 
find the place when he has lost it, and so keeps him from feeling 
discouraged. The fear element has to be considered constantly 
in his reading. When he is ready to begin his day's reading, he 
will put off the dreaded moment by questions, suggestions, and 
much hemming and clearing of his throat. And when at last I 
have encouraged him to begin, his tones are closed in behind 
his teeth and only emitted with the greatest seeming difficulty. 
His mother tells me that he reads much more fluently at home, 
especially on the first reading of a story when his interest in it 
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is fresh. So I am now trying the scheme of giving him only a 
little to prepare and taking some time every day for reading new 
matter. So far I can see little difference. He will not read well 
until his power of sustained attention is increased, and that I 
am working on in many different ways. It enters constantly 
into his work in dancing and music with his other teacher, with 
the advantage of interest to help it along. It enters too into his 
work in mathematics, and that is my next topic. 

d) The attention which is necessary during visual processes 
is the kind which R. lacks. I have tried to increase this by 
playing with him a certain game of solitaire. In order to win 
he must pay the closest attention to every card turned up in my 
hand as well as to at least nine cards on the board. His improve- 
ment in this has been most marked. At first I had to hint and 
wait whenever one of his cards was turned up, but now he is 
alert and watchful. In addition to this value of the game, he is 
learning to associate a figure with the actual number of single 
things it represents ; he is becoming more and more familiar with 
the simple sequence of numbers; and in adding his cards after 
each hand and in keeping score, he is learning to perform actual 
arithmetical processes. His interest in the game makes him for- 
get that he may make a mistake in answering, and he will per- 
form additions which would be impossible for him if asked 
abstractly. 

Aside from this game, I have taken up mathematics with R. 
according to a logical sequence of the mental processes necessary. 
First came the actual drill in counting so that he might know the 
numbers in their proper juxtaposition. This is foundational. 
He knew how to count to ioo when I took him, but his counting 
was slow and laborious, and any attempt at retrogression con- 
fused him. This of course meant that the idea of subtraction 
was difficult for him. Practice has caused a marked improve- 
ment in the rate and ease of his counting, and has so increased 
his perception of the propinquity of the numbers that he goes 
backward with considerably greater ease than at first. 

Next came the training in the combination of numbers. He 
could already add similar numbers, but only as a matter of word 
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memory. It meant no understanding of the process involved. 
And he was as likely to say 7 plus 1 are 9, and 8 minus 1 are 4 as 
not. So in addition to his drill in oral counting, I gave him addi- 
tions of i's on paper, putting at the bottom of the paper the se- 
quence of numbers from 1 up as far as he would need them. As 
he did his examples he would place his finger on the large number, 
then move it one number to the right in order to add one to the 
number. To subtract one he moved his finger one number to 
the left of his starting place. This work was valuable in fixing 
his attention both visually and tactually on one of the numbers. 
Moreover, it gave him a confidence in his own powers, because 
by taking pains he could always get the correct results. This 
practice we carried on for many weeks and covered all additions 
up to 20, and all subtractions in which the subtrahend was not 
over 4 and the minuend over 12. His work on paper was almost 
always correct. This was partly due to help at home, though I 
had expressly forbidden it. Written work done under my own 
eye was good enough, however, so that I felt sure that the child 
understood what he was doing. But the many days spent in this 
practice seemed to leave no mark on his memory images. He 
might work out 5 plus 6 on paper correctly day after day, but 
if I asked him to give me their sum offhand, he would reply 
almost anything. That the work did have its effect, however, 
I am sure, for in counting up his score in our solitaire he would 
give results before he stopped to think what he was doing, and 
in the majority of cases they were right. This building up of 
uumber knowledge does not yet go beyond 10. Along with this 
visual and auditory drill I gave a little that was tactual. Brightly 
colored wooden sticks about four inches long I gave to him in 
bunches of five, with the instruction to separate the bunches in 
as many different ways as he could. With some help he got all 
of the six ways, and I had him write down the figures represent- 
ing these divisions. We worked several days on these compo- 
nent parts of five, and with good results. 

My next effort was to begin to wean him away from any 
sense props for his number work. This sounds like teaching him 
to use a certain method and then teaching him not to use it. But 
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the weaning process will necessarily be long and slow. I have 
built up for him a series of number perceptions of various kinds. 
Now, when the stimulus is presented to him I must try to have 
his motor reaction to it come in just one instead of in several 
• ways. For instance when I tell him to add 6 and 2, I don't want 
him to scan a list of numbers for 6 and then look 2 beyond 
for the correct sum. Nor do I want him to begin to feel of 
six fingers or sticks or to make six lines on a piece of paper. 
He may depend on any one of these acts to get his answer, but 
it must be mentally. This power he has already acquired with 1 
and 2 additions. Of the various perception possibilities which 
I supplied to him, he has chosen the auditory images. Up 
to 20 he can make his 2 additions correctly, abstractly, though 
slowly. He is at present working on 1 additions up to 100. 
His power of abstraction is not yet strong enough to enable 
him to think 3 beyond a number, but with this start, greater 
ability will surely come. The worst was over when he acquired 
his first idea of the quantitative value of numbers. And now 
every day of drill in these simple number processes is increasing 
his feeling of familiarity with them, decreasing his fear of 
making absurd mistakes, rousing his interest in the things that 
can be done with numbers, and making his memory images of 
number combinations stronger and stronger. 

In closing this report I should say that I have had this child 
only an hour and a half twice a week, three hours altogether, 
and his other instructor has had him two hours. Unless one 
could actually see the unbelievable slowness with which he re- 
sponds to any stimuli, one could hardly realize how difficult it 
has been to get results in our brief time together. In addition 
to the regular drill in the fundamentals described above, I have 
given him now and then a letter or a composition to write, 
have had him reproduce in writing a short written story, have 
done a very little work in geography by having him study the 
globe, construct statements about it, then write them down, and 
later copy them in a book in ink. (He had never worked with 
ink. ) For the sake of the general tonic effect, I shall from this 
time add history, geography, and science to his regular studies. 
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I am now at work on a list of books which his mother can 
read to him with benefit. She is very anxious to assist, but is 
quite without ability. This will illustrate. Recently I let her 
take a copy of some of Mara Pratt's history stories, telling her to 
read them to R. as she found time and that I would then question 
him about them or have him write essays on them. Two days 
later, at R's next lesson, she returned the book proudly stating 
that they had read all of the stories. Of course for my purpose 
or for any other, such cramming was perfectly useless. But I 
hope in the future to improve this condition of things so that she 
can give some intelligent help by home reading and bring the 
body of R.'s information up a little nearer that of the normal 
child of his age. 

The case is one of considerable interest just because it is so 
puzzling. No ordinary school will keep the child. The public 
subnormal rooms are not fitting places for him. Private tute- 
lage is all that is left. Yet it is my firm conviction that the boy 
needs the stimulating influence of school life more than he needs 
anything else. Moreover, the money which his parents pay for 
an hour a day of private work would pay for ten times as much 
tuition in a school like our elementary school. But, unfortunate 
though this may be, at present the ordinary school is no place 
for R. or children like him. They only worry their instructors, 
take a larger percentage of the school time than is their rightful 
share, often -become marks for the ridicule of their playmates, 
and suffer sadly from their confinement to a school regime 
absolutely unfitted to their abilities. Every teacher from first 
grade to fifth should be able to recognize these cases and elimi- 
nate them from the schoolroom. For such recognition, studies 
similar to this one of R. should be helpfully suggestive. 



